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( 18C> ) 
SPECULUM POESIS. 

By William Ellbry Channing. 

I. Experience. 

It was a day of b^utj' great, 

Whose memory leaves half - desolate 

The next, like some friendly guest, 

Who leaving us awhile, the rest 

Of our companions look morose and dull, 

He was so good and beautiful. 

And if to-day is free of envious sorrow. 

Be sure that thou wilt grieve the more to-morrow. 

A light lies o'er the waving grain. 
The blue sky smiles, the lake is green 
With grass and broad -leaved ferns between. 

When down there pours a sudden rain, 

And all the time goes big with pain 

Till it comes, O fair again! 

And when we learn what men eflfect 

By stifling what in them was pure. 
And when we feel a cold neglect 

From those we thought to us most sure, 

We ask sweet days to long endure; 
Yet not a day can we oppose, — 
Must bear its rain, or heat, or snows; 
Would there were no ghastlier foes! 
"Come, child," they cry, "throw by this whim; 

Our harsh pursuits are smootli in fact; 
Though .they may look so coldly dim. 

Yet grow to be a man and act; 

Learn grace to show and live by tact." 

Sometimes I glance at tliose green trees 
In hope of ansvvor meet from them ; 

They rustle in the shifting breeze. 
Each with its own grand diadem. 
Each leaf a beautiful, fresh gem. 

No answer falls upon my car; 

Their whispei-s, it is true, I hear; — 

Were they but changing atmosphere? 

There moves a spirit in tliis brook 
Whose lips are full of accents clear. 
And her small tinklings on the ear, 

From out the alder's shady nook. 

Are better than from any book; 
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And teach how meekness lendeth grace to good, 
How one true soul can lift a multitude; — 
"What shall avail these natural sounds to thee? 
"Why, conversation and society." 

How pure the graceful water flows, 

And lifts the sparkling cress so green! 

Yet will not, in that same, demean 
Its own clear thought, so hright it goes, 
With light and love, as when it rose; — 
To you it tells its hlessed truth to-day, 
"Let hap to yon whate'er there must or may. 
Still to hold ftist your own sweet, natural way." 

This crystal ;,ir. the perfect glass 

Of tree aiiii n ck, and brook and cloud, 

In intellect thinks tirm and proud. 
And may not h t us hasting pass. 
Bidding us to its words attend; — 
To our conception it shall lend 

Its strength, and from our minds those words shall flow 
Which are of intellect the perfect show. 



II. An Answer. 



Wilt thou hear, in limping rhyme. 
The old ttory of my time 1 



I heard the cries of Winter, 

On the air, 
Shrill thro' my forests green; 

My pines must lean 

And stoop them there. 
I asked if Hope would blow ; 

They told me — No! 

I saw my brook go frosted fine 

In copes and frieze; 
An icy epitaph his tombstone faced: 

And thus, to please 
My fancy, was that made? — 
How still the low, white glade! 

sullen moor! my feet 
Have worn thy grass! 
There have my sorrows been 
Shed over thee like rain ; 

1 read in thy cold glass 
A mournful word: 

It said — I have not heard 1 
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"God! give me that I need" 

"Was now my prayer; 

My tears like lakes of frozen heat, 

My heart where nothing beat; 

Death had proved luscious fare 

To that remorseless spell: 

He said — I love that well. 

Then, to the rock of life, 

My anchors set, 

The blocks of hammered adamant 

Became my haunt; 

My plaiiks were wet 

With the old tide of the eternal world ; 

My flag unfurled 

Within the fragrant air, 

That of itself is rare ; 

My lofty mast 

Was touching near a bright ray -pointed star. 

And from the shore 

The languor of an orange -scent stole off. 

And, pleased, once more 

I he^ird the rosy children laugh. 

Then came Beauty, sailing in an open boat, 

With silver minsirelsy. 

Softly upon the laughing, azure sea; 

And, drawing near to mc, 

I asked how all Ijad been 

In those days of ])ain and siu — 

In the dark, forsaken days. 

"It was not need of prayer or praise. 

Nor fleeting youlli, nor resting age. 

Nor camp or mossy hermitage; 

It was not love, it was not wine. 

It was not mine, it was not thine." 

Thus on that silver voice sang o'er the sea; 
And sprang the spear -armed sunshine from the East, 
And buds and birds and flowei's, and hill and tree, 
Contented rose and pledged them at their feast; 
And every one his golden glass he filled, 
And every one his thirst with sunshine stilled, 
And drank their life from all, and all from one, — 
And ended not this feast, which never had begun. 



III. A Wasp in Winter. 

A wasp in winter did forget himself. 
Woke up and crawled about my room: 
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"Go, wasp!" I said, 

" Summer is tliy doom ! 

A pointless sting 

"Why dost thou bring. 

To riddle frost 

When thy design is lost?'' 

So, like that wasp, 
1 dream of frosty weather. 
And crawl about tin's tomb. 
Running ice and heat together, 
When I should 've been. 
Like him, with August hemmed in. 

I am half-suapped with frost. 
But must outlive the ice -edged blade 
Of my unnatural winter ; 
And so long have stayed, 
Not for to sting, 
But to the window cling. 
And, thro' cracked panes 
Dirtied with stains. 
Conceive striped summers there, 
On black Spitzbergen's air! 



IV. CONTESSIO AMANTIS. 

I still can suffer pain; 
I strive and hope in vain: 
My wounds may not all heal. 
Nor time their depth reveal. 

So dreamed I, of a summer day, 

As in the oak's cool shade I lay, 

And thought that shining, lightsome river 

Went rippling, rippling on forever: — 

That I should bend with pain, 
Should sing and love in vain; 
That I should fret and pine. 
And hopeless thought define. 

I want a true and simple heart, 

That asks no pleasure in a part, 

But seeks the whole; and finds the soul, 

A heart at rest, in sure control. 

I shall accept all I may have, 
Or fine or foul, or rich or brave; 
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Accept that measure in life's cup, 
And touch the rim and raise it up. 

Some drop of Time's strange glass it holds, 
So much endurance it enfolds; 
Or base and small, or broadly meant, 
I cannot spill God's element. 

Dion or Caesar drained no more, 
Not Solon, nor a Plato's lore; 
So much had they the power to do. 
So much hadst thou, and equals too. 



PHILOSOPHEMES. 

By A. Bronson Alcott. 

PART II.— The Lapse. 

IX.—Descmt. 

"In every type of beings there is a flrst, a middle, and a last, in order 
that the progression of things may form an unbroken series, originat-- 
ing in Deity and terminating in matter. In consequence of this connection, 
one part of the human species naturally coalesces, through transcendency, 
with beings of an order superior to man; another part, through degrada- 
tion, unites with the brute species ; and a third part, as the connecting 
medium between the other two, surpasses those properties which charac- 
terize the human in a manner not exceeding, but exactly commensurate 
with, the condition of humanity. The first of these parts, from its surpass- 
ing excellence, consists of a small number ef mankind; that which subsists 
as the middle is numerous ; but that which ranks last in gradation is com- 
posed of an endless multitude." 

Everywhere throughout animated forms the head sym- 
bolizes sovereignty and subordination ; all lives ascending 
in spirals, the serpentine being the base and keel of the 
ribbed types : and man, the serpent incarnate lifted from 
the dust, is, of all the creatures, alone capable of reason and 
rectitude. 

Lust fathers the animal, love mothers the man : the inter- 
mingling of the two from backhead and forehead predeter- 
mines the destiny of the creature. Happy they whose an- 
cestry dates from the crowned head ! their fortune is kingly. 



